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ORIGIN OF THE JACKSON-WHITES 


OF THE RAMAPO MOUNTAINS 


It seems strange that a group of human 
beings that differ so much from the people 
around them should live isolated and so little 
known as the residents of the Ramapo Mountain 
region and the surrounding country. Here are 
to be found the Jackson-Whites, a people of 
mixed blood, about whose origin, antecedents, 
and even their very name, practically nothing 
authentic has been known until very recently. 

Following are samples of the published 
statements that from time to time have appear¬ 
ed in print. The first is from the pen of a 
professor of ethnology, who claimed to have 
made a study of the Ramapo mountaineers. 

"The term "Jackson White" is applied 
to a race of people numbering several 
thousand persons scattered throughout 
northern Bergen, Passaic, and Sussex 
counties in New Jersey, and in south¬ 
ern Rockland and Orange counties in 
New York State. They differ in many 
ways from other residents of this 
territory, but because of their long 
residence they are accepted with 
little or no attention being given 
to their real origin, the generally 
accepted idea being that they are 
simply a mixture of white and negro 
races." 

The next quotations are from social work¬ 
ers who visited them. 

"Their utter disregard of marital ties 

and duties and the loose morality gen¬ 
erally prevailing among this mountain 
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clan must "be in large measure be 
attributed to the large negro 
element in their blood." 

"The most primitive dwellers on the 
American continent." 

This was published in a New York magazine, by 
a writer who spent some time among these people. 

"The typical dwelling is a small log 
cabin with one room and a loft not 
more than seven feet above the floor. 

The logs are notched and chinked with 
clay; sometimes earth and brush are 
piled around the foundations to keep 
the warmth inside. Not infrequently 
these structures are seen with poles 
leaning against their sides to prop 
them upright. Otherwise, with their 
many faults of construction, some of 
them would collapse." 

History has failed to chronicle the arrival 
of these people in the counties of Bergen, Passaic, 
Morris and Sussex, in New Jersey; and of Rockland 
and Orange, in New York State. The people them¬ 
selves have been too ignorant to preserve any 
records, and these facts, combined with reticence 
and a suspicion of strangers has made it practic¬ 
ally impossible to arrive at authentic information. 
Added to this is the fact that the better informed 
residents of the surrounding region have looked 
with distaste on these mountaineers as a rather 
disreputable mongrel race, offspring of Negroes 
and Whites. 

Such information as was to be had was from 
seclusion, with no real results; and newspaper 
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writers who were more interested in obtaining 
facts. The result has been a portrayal of merely 
the sordid outward conditions, and superficial 
statements of things as they appear today. 

The following description is intended to 
trace from their sources the various streams of 
humanity, that, flowing from widely separated 
points, converged in this mountain retreat, and 
formed the beginning of the people who have come 
to be known as Jackson-Whites. 

***************** 

Originally the Ramapo Mountain region was a 
favorite resort of the Hagingashackie (Hacken¬ 
sack) Indians, part of the Leni lenipe family of 
Iroquois. It was a region that abounded in bears, 
deer, and smaller game, and was a regular hunting 
ground of the Red Men. These aboriginees had 
practically all disappeared by the end of the 
seventeenth century. However, a few remained, 
together with a scattered population that had 
sought the security of the mountains to evade 
their'brother white man, his laws and customs. 

Thus it was a sort of No IVhn’s Land. 

The first real influx of a permanent popula¬ 
tion in the Ramapo Mountains was in 171 1 *. This 
was a remnant of the Tuscarora Indians. 

A colony of German settlers who occupied 
what is now the counties of Bertie and Halifax, 
in the northeastern part of the Colony of North 
Carolina, so angered the original occupants of 
the land, the Tuscaroras, by encroaching on their 
land, driving game from the woods, and fish from 
the streams, that they plotted and executed a 
bloody massacre of the settlers. In retaliation the 
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Whites summoned help from the neighboring colony 
of South Carolina, which sent six hundred rifle¬ 
men to avenge the slaughter. The punishment 
sustained by the Red Men was so severe, and their 
losses so great, that they soon begged for peace 
on any terms. This was granted, with a proviso 
that twenty of the Indians who had been leaders 
in the struggle against the whites be handed over 
to the British authorities for a salutary punish¬ 
ment. This treaty between the Indians and the 
English was signed on October 8, 1711. 

From time to time thereafter the natives 
wandered away, principally northward, their spirit 
completely broken by the chastisement that they 
had received. Negotiations were entered into, and 
finally the principal exodus occurred. This is 
told in an item found on page 22 of the Rolls 
Office, in London, England, where, under date of 
April 21, 1761, occurs the following: 

"The Tuscaroras will move from Bertie 
this week to New York on invitation of 
Sir William Johnson to unite with his 
people. The attorney-general advanced 
1200 pounds to aid in buying wagons and 
provisions on the credit of their land." 

Apparently for several years these emigrations 
occurred. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century took place practically the final trek of 
the Tuscaroras. The Official Records of the State 
of North Carolina contain this notation: 

"Ninety-eight years after creation of 
reservation ( 1802 ), the descendants 
and people of old King Blount left 
their ancient hunting grounds and 
joined their kinsmen, the Iroquois, 
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or six nations of New York." 

It is stated in "Wheeler’s Beminiscences of 
North Carolina," Chapter XXII, that: 

"The exodus was under lead of Sacarusa, 
whose grandson later became the king 
of the Sandwich Islands." 

Over the Cumberland Trail in bodies and 
separately came the Indians, bringing all their 
possessions. They were going into a new and 
foreign land, eight hundred miles from the hone 
of their forefathers; into a cold, inhospitable 
northern country, entirely different from the 
flat coastal plain to which they were accustom¬ 
ed. 


Arrived at the Bamapos a stop was made for 
a time. Perhaps it was because it afforded a 
secure haven in its mountain fastness. Perhaps 
it was because there were to be found congenial 
spirits among the remaining Hagingashackies and 
the wild renegades who were hiding there. But 
the ultimate object was to unite theirs with 
the powerful Five Nations that ruled the country 
to the northward. The Iroquois had a semi- 
substantial government, with what amounted to 
a capitol at the Long House, located at 
Onondaga, fifty-four miles east of the present 
city of Utica. To this point the chiefs and 
braves of the Tuscaroras repaired, and there¬ 
after became merged into the Six Nations of 
the confederacy. 

However, the women, children, old men and 
a few others elected to remain for the present 
at least, in the Bamapos. The Hovenkopf (so 
called by the Dutch, for "High Head") rearing 
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eight hundred and fifty feet in height, seemed 
to offer a place of comparative security for the 
wanderers. It is probable that the original inten 
tion was for those who thus were left behind to 
eventually follow their kinsmen further north. It 
is known that to this day there are occasional 
visits paid to this region by representatives of 
the tribes from the Central part of New York State 
They seek certain .places and conduct ritual ser¬ 
vices, probably in relation to some who are buried 
there. 

This, then, represents the first real influx 
into the mountains, and constituted the first el¬ 
ement in the race of people that grew up there, 
and has become known as Jackson-Whites. 

***************** 

It is a far cry to search for the origin of 
the Jackson-Whites to move the scene across the 
Atlantic Ocean, but it was in Germany that the 
second element of this race was recruited. In 
the petty principalities of Brunswick and Hesse 
Cassel, two minor German divisions, an agent of 
King George III of England was at work "hiring" 
troops for his sovereign to send to America to 
help subdue his rebellious subjects. It was 
apparent that more men were needed, and to save 
his own people the emissary was commissioned to 
deal with the landgraves for soldiers to augment 
the British force in America. 

The term to "hire" and "soldiers" are mis¬ 
nomers, as is apparent from the following quota¬ 
tions : 

"A present of a tall, strapping fellow 
wa 3 at that time an acceptable compli- 
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mont from one prince to another and in 
every regiment were many deserters from 
the service of neighboring states. To¬ 
gether with this mixed rabble served the 
honest peasant land of Germany forced 
from their ploughs. It may be noted, as 
a general rule, that the regiments sent 
to America in 1776 were made up of better 
material than the best of recruits sub¬ 
sequently furnished." 

"In those days a German recruit was a 
slave, no more, no less, and he was not 
otherwise treated than a slave." 

"The pitiful King of England and the pite¬ 
ous sovereign of Germany leagued together 
to buy and sell the blood of the unpro- ll 
tected German peasant.--"The German 
Element in the War of American Independ¬ 
ence." George Washington Green, 1876." 

"Spendthrifts, loose livers, drunkards, 
arguers, restless people, and such as 
might politically cause trouble, each 
not more than sixty years old and of fair 
health and stature, were forced into the 
ranks.--"The Hessians and Other Auxiliar¬ 
ies of Great Britain in the Revolutionary 
War." Edward Jackson Lowell, 1884." 

It appears that the force thus secured 
amounted to fifteen companies of five regiments 
each, four grenadier battalions, two yager 
companies, and some artillery. Max VonElking 
asserts that there were twelve thousand and fifty- 
four men, besides staff officers, supply trains, 
servant men, and two field artillery companies. 
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The Duke of Brunswick received $11.66 for each 
soldier who was wounded, and three times that 
amount for each one who was killed. He expressed 
regret that the men were not killed fast enough 
to enable him to collect the larger amount for 
their deaths, and to furnish others to take their 
places. 

During the eight years of the war the princi¬ 
pality of Hesse Cassel received from Great Britain 
for these soldiers that it contributed 2 , 959,800 
pounds. This statement is made on the authority 
of "German Allies in the American Revolution." 

For his services in securing these men to 
fight Great Britain's battles the English king 
presented his agent with a diamond ring valued at 
100 pounds. 

Reaching America under duress, placed in the 
forefront at every important battle in which they 
were engaged,beaten by their officers with the 
broadside of swords if they attempted to retreat, 
made to do the menial labor of their British 
companions, their fate was a particularly cruel 
one. With no interest in the outcome of the 
military struggle, unfamiliar with the theory of 
"liberty" for which the Americans were fighting, 
it is not to be wondered at that they proved un¬ 
faithful, and deserted the army at every oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In the fighting that took place in the 
vicinity of New York City, from the camps scatter¬ 
ed throughout this region, and at the marches 
across New Jersey, these men, known by the general 
name of Hessians, fled to the nearest place of 
safety—the Ramapo Mountains. 
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There was no possibility of escape, no 
opportunity to return to their native land, so 
they made for themselves homes in their retreat, 
mated with those they found already there, and 
reared families. 

***************** 

Again the scene shifts, and this time it is 
England itself where the acting took place. The 
British War Office had a problem on its hands-- 
keeping New York loyal to the Crown as a Tory 
city, while keeping thousands of its soldiers in 
the military camp that General Clinton had estab¬ 
lished there. Soldiers of the rough and ready 
sort that comprised the average British Tommy of 
that day might easily by careless freeness have 
turned the entire city against England, and 
caused it to staunchly support the American 
cause; it might, if pressed too hard, go over 
entirely to the tobacco raising Yirginian who had 
already caused so much trouble. 

But there was a way out of the difficulty, 
a way that had long been in vogue by warring 
European nations, in fact, by England herself. 

A little judicious questioning and a man was 
found who would accept the undertaking. The 
man's name was Jackson--history had not preserv¬ 
ed for us anything more about him than this, not 
even his given name. We do not know whether he * 
was a resident of London or not, though presum¬ 
ably he was, as he was known to the War Office 
located there. 

A contract was entered into that Jackson 
was to secure thirty-five hundred young women 
whom England felt it could very well dispense 
with, and transport them to America to become 
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the intimate property of the army quartered in New 
York City, thus relieving the tension now felt that 
at any moment these same soldiers might take to 
themselves such of the residents as temporarily 
pleased their fancy. 

The government was to furnish transportation 
for the victims of this plot, and on their arrival 
at New York would provide for them in its own way. 
At the close of the war, which would soon end, as 
other plans for speedily crushing this rebellion 
were being perfected, some method of caring for 
the situation would be devised. When Jackson 
delivered the required number of females his 
contract would be completed. For his servioes 
the man was to be paid in English gold; the best 
information that is now obtainable is that it 
was to be 2 pounds for each female. 

Jackson set his agents at the task of re¬ 
cruiting from the inmates of the brothels of 
London, Liverpool, Southampton and other English 
cities along the sea coast. These men must needs 
work quietly and quickly; the women were averse to 
the plan, the people might at any moment be roused 
to action against it. Not that there was a gener¬ 
al feeling of pity that these women were ieing 
practically sold into slavery in a foreign country, 
but Jackson and his men were none too scrupulous 
as to the character of those whom they captured. 

If a young woman or matron chanced to be on her 
way home from her occupation, or on the street 
on an honest mission she fared the same fate as 
the inmates of the houses of ill fame, and many 
a respectable working girl or young housewife 
was shanghaied, and carried off to a life of 
shame across the sea. 

Jackson loaded his human cargo into vessels 
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in the harbors, forced them below decks and 
battened down the hatches to prevent escape, 
even from suicide by leaping overboard. Every 
available vessel that was sea worthy was In use 
to transport soldiers and supplies for the army, 
none could be spared except the merest hulks. 
Twenty of these Jackcon used. All set sail for 
America, but on the way across the ocean a 
violent Storm arose. Some of the vessels became 
separated from the others. At last, one by one 
they reached New York--nineteen of them. Some¬ 
where one had foundered in midocean, carrying 
down to a more merciful fate fifty women and the 
entire crew. 

Payment per head made this loss a serious 
matter in the eyes of Jackson, with the added 
possibility that failure to hand over the stip¬ 
ulated number of women might be used as an 
argument to cancel his contract. 

Accordingly, one vessel was despatched to 
the West Indies, most accessible British 
possession, loaded with negresses collected in 
the same manner as the others had been, and 
brought to New York. 

While these plans had been put in operation 
the British soldiers had not been permitted to 
remain idle. Lispenards Meadows had been secur¬ 
ed as quarters for the anticipated "guests", 
and was being duly prepared. The Meadows was a 
large open space located in the vicinity of the 
part of New York now known as Greenwich Village. 
It was the property of a Frenchman named 
Lispenard, who operated a distillery in the 
vicinity. It consisted of several acres of 
open country. 
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The preparations that the soldiers made con¬ 
sisted of the erection of a high strong wooden 
palisade around the entire tract, with only a 
single gate that could he easily guarded. Inside 
of the enclosure rude shelters were built in 
which the inmates could huddle together. A 
quantity of firewood was brought in and disposed 
at various convenient points. Then the soldier- 
workmen withdrew--Great Britain had provided all 
that it considered necessary or advisable. 

When the vessels arrived their human cargoes 
were unloaded, and under strict military guard 
were marched to the Meadows and locked in the 
stockade. 

At that time a sizable pool of water was 
located where the Tombs and other city buildings 
are now located. It was known as Collect Pond. 

In it was Magazine Island, where the Arsenal 
was situated, and where the public hangings 
took place. 

The Pond was fed by water from springs and 
the low ground known as the Swamp, now the 
leather distriot of the city. It lay at the 
foot of a considerable hill at what is now 
Broadway and Worth Street. From the Pond flow¬ 
ed a small stream to the westward, along the 
present course of Canal Street, and to which 
the thoroughfare is indebted for its name. 

This stream flowed through Lispenard's Meadows, 
emptying into the Hudson River. It constituted 
the only water supply for the unfortunate in¬ 
mates of the stockade, for drinking, cooking, 
washing and all sanitary purposes. 

The daily Tory newspaper of the city gives 
us in its files a cross section of the life of 
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the time, and from its references to army life 
as it touched the unfortunates confined at 
Lispenard's Meadows, may "be learned the solution 
to one of the most perplexing puzzles regarding 
the Jackson-White people--the origin of their 
name. 


From 1773 to 1775 thid paper was known as 
"Rivington's New York Gazettier." There were no 
issues during 1776, hut in 1777 it blossomed out 
again as "Rivington's Loyal Gazette." Beginning 
with the issue of December 13, 1779, It bore the 
title "Loyal Gazette," until it finally ceased 
publication entirely on November 27, 1783 . In 
these columns occur references of visits paid by 
various companies of soldiers to "Jackson's 
Whites," and sometimes to "Jackson's Blacks." 
These sly hints are made in a jocular vein, seem 
to carry no stigma, reproach, or violation of 
military discipline. The terms "Whites" and 
"Blacks" following Jackson's name quite clearly 
show to which group of inmates of the stockade 
the visitors' attention was paid. 

Here, then, we have at last solved the 
riddle of the name "Jackson-Whites." To the 
women inmates it was applied in jest, to them 
it clung and to their descendants to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Finally fate's pendulum swung back again 
and England's supremacy in America visibly 
waned. Following military reverses the British 
beheld the despised Virginian marching victor¬ 
iously down Broadway, leading his American army. 
This was no time for parleying, the only 
thought was of escape. Soldiers were herded to 
the British war vessels lying off the Battery, 
Tories crowded among them, all seeking to leave 
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for the most convenient English refuge. Ten 
thousand men crowded aboard vessels and sailed 
away, principally to Halifax and St. Johns. 

Suddenly someone remembered the hundreds of 
English women imprisoned at Lispenard's Meadows. 
There was no room to take them along, even if 
there had been the inclination; there was no 
time, for Washington and his men could be seen 
advancing as the last British soldiers crowded 
onto the vessels. A hurried order was given, 
a messenger rode pell mell to the Meadows, un¬ 
barred and threw open the big gate of the stock¬ 
ade, and hurried back to escape from the city 
with his companions. 

Out of the stockade gate poured the motley 
throng of women, after several years of confine¬ 
ment in their noisome quarters. Soon the party 
separated; about five hundred of the women de¬ 
cided to go northward, and wandered up along 
the shore of the Hudson River until they reached 
open country in the vicinity of the present town 
of Hoosick Falls, one hundred and fifty miles 
from their former prison. There they remained, 
a diminishing group until about forty years ago, 
when they fihally disappeared entirely, the last 
of the race having died. 

By far the larger portion of the human 
stream that flowed out of Lispenard’s Meadows on 
that eventful Evacuation Day of 1783, by some now 
unknown means reached the western shore of the 
Hudson. Perhaps they were hurriedly ferried 
across the river in some of the war vessels as a 
final act of humanity. At any rate, the tatter- 
demalian crowd reached the New Jersey side and 
took up its pilgrimage, strangers in a foreign 
land, with no place to go. The horde has been 
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estimated at about three thousand or slightly 
more. Although many of the women had died 
from exposure and sickness, there had been a 
limited increase by births. To the company 
was added a few soldiers who preferred to cast 
in their lot with the refugees, having formed 
a quasiattachment for some member of it. Tories, 
too, who had been unable to secure passage to 
the Canadian ports considered their bodily safety 
rather than their social standing, for it was 
certain that Manhattan Island had suddenly be* 
come too small for both patriots and Tories to 
live on. Then too, the confusion of departure 
afforded an added opportunity for a number of 
Hessians to make their escape, a fact that may 
have been winked at by the authorities that des¬ 
pised them, and had found them unsatisfactory 
as soldiers. 

Then followed another memorable trek. 

Across the Hackensack Meadows, up the Saddle 
River valley these derelicts made their way on 
foot. Women carried infants in their arms, 
older children clung to their tattered skirts, 
still older ones ran hither and yon, rejoicing 
in a new freedom that they were unable to under¬ 
stand. Pillaging of orchards and deliberate 
raids on fields and gardens provoked the farmers, 
who drove the wanderers on with hard words and 
often with harder blows, all of which was retal¬ 
iated. No one wanted these unfortunates. When 
they stopped to rest the neighborhood dogs were 
set on them. 

At last, with Oakland past, the crowd enter¬ 
ed Ramapo Pass and soon found itself in a coun¬ 
try, that, while wild and inhospitable in char¬ 
acter, yet offered the boon of peace; there was 
no one to drive them away. Here the colony 
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scattered, finding shelters in the woods and among 
the rocks. Here the individual members found com¬ 
panionship of peaceful Indians, escaped outlaws, 
Hessians, runaway slaves—there was ample compan¬ 
ionship, and it was readily accepted. 

***************** 

The story of Negro slavery in Anerica is too 
well known to need any explanation here. The 
Dutch settlers kept these bondsmen as servants 
principally, and the bondage was not particularly 
hard in most cases. Still, it frequently happened 
that these slaves would seek their own freedom, 
and the most accessible place and the most secure 
was the fastness of the Ramapos. 

The State of New Jersey legally abolished all 
slavery after the year 1820, but all colored per¬ 
sons who were born after 1804 were to be automa¬ 
tically free. Some continued with their former 
masters from voluntary choice, having nowhere to 
to and no means of securing a living. In the year 
1835 there were, according to statistics 221*5 
slaves still held in New Jersey. 

But the colored men and women who had taken 
refuge in the mountains added largely to the pop¬ 
ulation that sprang up there. None of the usual 
social restraints interfered to eurb the wildest 
passions. 

***************** 

About 1870 the arrival of two brothers in 
this vicinity added to the mixture of blood and 
largely increased the population in a few years. 
These were James and Joseph Castaglionia, who 
had Just arrived from Italy, and were the first 
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persons of this nation to settle in the vicinity, 
James married Delilah Sniffin, started as a 
blacksmith and horse trader, but later became a 
general contractor and padrong, acquiring consid¬ 
erable money and property. 

Joseph settled on a farm near his brother, 
east of Montvale, New Jersey, and married Libby 
DeFriese. Both of these women inherited a long¬ 
ing for the free life of the Mountains, being of 
Jackson-White descent; Libby had also a strain 
of Tuscarora blood. The offspring of these fam¬ 
ilies naturally gravitated to the original homes 
of their mothers, and by settling in the Moun¬ 
tains added a trace of Italian blood to the al¬ 
ready much-crossed strains. 

The original name of this family almost 
immediately became lost, and for it the shorter 
"Casalony" was substituted. 

***************** 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the people known as Jackson-Whites have been 
recruited from three continents—America, 

Europe and Africa; four countries--the United 
States, England, Germany and Italy--have fur¬ 
nished citizens; the influx into the mountains 
came in five separate streams--Indians, 

Hessians, prostitutes, slaves and outlaws; and 
there were six races in the mixture--Red Msn, 
American Tories, Negroes, English women. Teu¬ 
tons and renegades from the United States. 

The separate examples, never of a high 
grade, from both association and environment 
dropped lower and lower in the social scale; 
education and morals were forgotten; there 
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was practically no intercourse with the outside 
world. If the mountaineers were left alone they 
desired to avoid all contact with outside influ¬ 
ences. The only lav/ that they knew or recogniz¬ 
ed was that of retaliation. They did not call on 
outsiders to mediate, hut settled their quarrels 
among themselves, and in their own way. If 
legal authorities attempted to interfere they 
were met with a stoical lack of all knowledge 
that would make legal witnesses of them, and 
resisted en masse the intrusion of authorized 
authority. 

Drunkenness, shiftlessness and immorality 
did much to decrease the population, hut prom¬ 
iscuity and pseudo-marriage have counteracted 
these impediments. At present there are pro¬ 
bably five thousand of these people scattered 
throughout the Ramapos and the surrounding 
country. 

To quote a magazine writer who some time 
ago made a quite exhaustive study of the family 
relationships of the Jackson-Whites: 

"The Mrs. VanDunk of today may become 
the Mrs. DeGroat of tomorrow, and the 
Mrs. Minn, perhaps of the day after." 

Singularly enough, there has been compara¬ 
tively little major crimes noted against these 
people, at least, few have come to the atten¬ 
tion of those outside of what the mountaineer 
seem to regard as their personal and exclusive 
bailiwick. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that passions which rouse men and women to a 
fatal frenzy in the outside world are all 
amicably settled among the people that this 
article has described. 
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In the "New York Sun" of December lh, 1912, 
was published a brief item to the effect that two 
Jackson-Whites, names not given, had been arrest¬ 
ed for making threats against the life of Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson, on the preceding Wednesday 
(December 11). The matter does not appear to 
have gone any further, and was apparently dropped. 

The first real effort to do real missionary 
work among these people, and one which has had a 
limited good effect was made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Wheaton, who were at the time residents 
of Park Bidge, New Jersey, where the forcer had 
some time previously held a position on the 
Borough Council. 

Mr. Wheaton was born in Valparaiso, Chile, 
on September 18, 18^9, where his father was in 
the Consular Service of the United States. 

When the boy was five years of age his mother 
passed away. The lad was sent to relatives in 
Indiana, where he grew up, developing fine art¬ 
istic ability. He was remarkably adept in 
painting pictures of animals, and some of his 
work may be seen in the art studios National 
Academy of Design in Boston. His most noted 
production is entitled "Hagar", and represents 
a sheep lost in a blinding snow storm. The 
effects of an attack of scarlet fever when 
Mr. Wheaton was thirty-four years of age made 
it necessary to amputate one of his legs. 

Mrs. Wheaton was a graduate of Wellesley 
College. It has been stated that at one time 
she held a professorship there. At any rate, 
she was highly educated and refined. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wheaton became deeply 
interested in the condition of the Jackson- 
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Whites, and after paying frequent visits to the 
Ramapo Mountain homes, decided that in order to 
really be of substantial aid to these people it 
would be necessary to live among them, and be¬ 
come part of them. This was not an easy thing 
to do, as the mountaineers steadfastly opposed 
the intrusion of any outsiders among them, no 
matter how friendly the purpose might be. 

The Wheatons bought a tract of forty-two 
acres on top of the Hovenkopf in 1902. Dis¬ 
posing of their Park Ridge property, they had 
all of their household possessions moved to 
the foot of the mountain, waiting for an 
opportunity to settle in a three-room cabin 
that they had had built on their property. 

After nightfall two yoke of oxen laborious 
ly pulled the furniture up the mountain path, 
and the following morning the natives were 
surprised, and angered, to find Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheaton established among them. Efforts to 
create friendly relations between the new¬ 
comers and their neighbors were discourag¬ 
ing at first, but finally tribes of coins and 
cookies resulted in bringing a few of the 
younger children to the Wheaton home, where 
the front room was used as a school, with 
Mrs. Wheaton as teacher. 

Results, too, were far from encouraging. 
Home life was not conducive to successful 
education, and classes in cooking, personal 
cleanliness, and household matters had no 
basis. Still, the teacher struggled on, and 
finally was able to enlist the financial and 
social backing of Miss Nora E. Snow, a well- 
to-do and influential resident of Hillbum, 

New York. The matter of conditions on the 
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mountain were laid before the New Jersey State 
authorities, in which State the schoolhouse was 
actually located, and Hohokus Township was order¬ 
ed to provide school facilities and a teacher. 

A new building was erected near the Wheaton 
home, a regular teacher secured, and the pres¬ 
cribed course of one-room rural schools put in 
practice. 

It still was difficult to secure scholars, 
as the mountain retreats sheltered practically 
all of those who did not want to be enrolled. 

A cross section of the inter-breeding among 
these people is shown in a recent survey of the 
school attendance. There were twenty-four 
scholars, all related to a greater or less de¬ 
gree, among whom only four family names appear¬ 
ed on the register. These were Burriss, 

DeGroat, Minn, and Casalony. 

In the general population on the mountain 
a census of one hundred and fifty persons taken 
at random, showed the following: Mann, 60; 
DeGroat, 40; VanDunk, 20; DeFriese, 15• It has 
been shown that ninety-five per cent of the 
residents bear the name of DeGroat, VanDunk or 
Minn. 


Having grown old, and suffereing from the 
necessity to use a wooden stump for a leg, Mr. 
Wheaton in September, 1950> was removed to the 
Rockland Cohnty Almshouse, at Viola. Here he 
remains, a quiet, contented old man, giving no 
trouble to the attendants, and following the 
artistic tendency of a lifetime. He wanders 
about the grounds of the institution, painting 
whatever suits his fancy, selling his pictures 
to any interested visitor. 
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A recent inquiry addressed to the authorities 
of the institution was answered hy one of the off¬ 
icials to the effect that nothing definite was 
known of the present whereabouts of Mrs. Wheaton, 
but it was believed that she is making her home 
somewhere in Paterson. 

The efforts of Miss Snow were not confined 
to installing merely a echool teacher when she 
assumed the task of instructing native Jackson- 
Whites; she engaged a combination teacher and 
community nurse. This lady, a person of South¬ 
ern birth and education, went to the homes not 
only of her scholars, but to every other house 
where she could gain admittance, and added 
instruction to the residents in home making, 
nursing and a degree of medical care. 

Finally the help of some of the men of the 
community was secured, trees were cut down and 
a little chapel built by them. Preachers from 
the nearby communities now hold regular services 
there, in a rotation of the Sundays each month. 

Joseph Graham, a young man of good educa¬ 
tion and regular training is now the teacher 
at the school. He is of the opinion that the 
average Jackson-White is of mental and moral 
ability with those outside of the mountain dis¬ 
trict, and if economic conditions were favor¬ 
able he would make a thoroughly satisfactory 
citizen. 

In concluding this survey of the Jackson- 
Whites of the Eamapos the life history of a 
single family may be ci'ted, to illustrate sev¬ 
eral of the statements made in the foregoing. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century a Dutchman named DeGroat moved into the 
mountains, marrying a Tuscarora Indian woman. 

Of their family the daughter's offspring is here 
traced. The girl was named Arvalla. From her 
father she inherited blue eyes, yellow hair, and 
a beautiful white skin. The mother's contribu¬ 
tion to the physical attractions of her daughter 
were tall, straight lithaiess that betokened her 
Indian ancestry. 

Naturally, as Arvalla grew to young woman¬ 
hood she had many admirers, and it is said that 
she was followed by every young man of the 
mountains, all desirous to be her beaux. The 
girl chose as her consort Charles Mann, a 
negro. The couple had thirteen children, all 
of their own. One of these children was named 
William, born about 1850. On reaching young 
manhood William married a negress, who bore a 
son--Charles--about 1900. The son is the 
father of a daughter and two sons. 

In the summer of 1935 the writer visited 
the scene, and interviewed William. The old 
man conversed readily, but was unable to tell 
how old he was or when his wife died. He 
said he had heard something about there being 
a Civil War, but he did not know anything 
about it. Generally, he said, he cultivated 
a little patch of greens and 'taters, but 
this year he hadn't planted anything, as he 
was on relief." 

Elizabeth was another of Arvalla‘s 
children. She married a negro named Conklin. 

TWo of their daughters—Lillian and Bess- 
showed unmistakable evidence of a higher i*- 

The y attended the school, and in 
1906 were legally adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Wheaton as their own daughters. 

***************** 

The occupation of the Jackson-White is hunt- 
ing, fishing, with which the women of the family 
usually combine a desultory form of gardening. 

The making of splint baskets is carried on to a 
considerable extent, the men frequently cutting 
suitable lengths, after which the female members 
of the family do the weaving. Some of these 
baskets show skill and a degree of original de¬ 
sign in the arranging of the colored splints 
that ornament them. 

To stain splints red they are soaked in a 
solution of boiled tag alder bark and bicarbon¬ 
ate of soda. Yellow color is obtained from 
hickory bark, sassafras root and alum. The 
Juice of the poke berry furnishes a blue stain. 

Frequently the winter's accumulation of 
baskets is offered to residents of the surround¬ 
ing country, when several women of the family 
make a tour in the spring, the baskets strung on 
a string around their shoulders. Preceding the 
women, the man of the family walks, all observ¬ 
ing strictly the original Indian file as was the 
habit of their ancestors. 

Carving of wooden household utensils is 
also carried on, the Indian element being part¬ 
icularly adept in this line. They make service¬ 
able knives, forks, bowls, spoons and ladles. 

The Indian descendants are found principally in 
the section adjacent to Goshen, in Orange County, 
New York. 
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Eemnants of their original ancestry may be 
found, in the fact that a basket is termed a 
"bockey," which is the Dutch word for a little 
wooden box. They also speak of a "York shill¬ 
ing/’ which is estimated at twelve one-half 
cents; however, the term "English shilling v 
means twenty-five cents. 

A characteristic incident occurred a few 
years ago. A constable and his companion drove 
to the foot of the mountain and then walked up 
a foot path. Approaching a clearing where they 
heard the sound of wood cutting they discovered 
a ts-Hj angular man in front of a one-room shack. 
They were looking for a certain Jackson-White 
who was to be arrested for alleged chicken steal¬ 
ing. They called to the man, "Do you know John 

_9 n 


The wood chopper nodded his head, but said 
nothing. 

'Where does he live?" was the next inquiry. 

A gesture of the thumb towards the cabin 
was the only response. 

Tell John to come out, I want to see him," 
ordered the officer. Carefully the man put his 
axe down and walked into the house. A moment 
later the door opened and the same man appeared, 
a long squirrel gun at his shoulder, pointed 
directly at the constable. 

"I’m John-, do you want me?" in a soft 

drawl, but with a certain menace in it, said the 
man. 
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"No I Just wanted to know where you was," was 
the hurried reply, and the two men backed down the 

mountain, j - 1 - 1 —*• ■*- c> j - 1 — - ~ 
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In the cemetery on Lonesome Peak, a point 
about a half-mile from the principal settle¬ 
ment, are the graves of several soldiers who 
died in World War I. It is hard to find places 
on this mountain top where there is enough dirt 
to be opened for a grave, so the spots are scat¬ 
tered. However, the final resting place of 
these people shows evidence of thoughtful care, 
being bordered by field stones, flowers planted 
and tended, and sometimes lettered headstones. 
The soldiers' graves have flags, and inscrip¬ 
tions telling of their military service. 

The colony is fast losing its former rep¬ 
utation for dissipation and lawlessness. The 
houses are for the most part neat, with flowers, 
and small gardens. Most of the men find employ¬ 
ment in the foundry at Ramapo, Hillburn, or in" 
Suffern. 

When the pupils of Mountain School have 
completed satisfactorily their grade studies 
they are entitled to attend High School at Ram¬ 
sey. Several years ago one of these girls was 
the valedictorian of her graduating class. 

From a nearby High School a young graduate 
became a registered nurse, later marrying a pro¬ 
fessional business man. 

However, the normal practice is for the 
children of these people to continue in the 
local school in the town where they live until 
they reach the fourth or fifth grammar grade, 
when they leave school at approximately 15 years 
of age, and go to work. As a rule the girls 

marry very young, and soon have large families 
of children. 
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That not all the spirit has died out of these 
people in the change from the old order to the new 
is shown by the following incident. 

One of the mountain men bought a new automo¬ 
bile through an agent in a nearby town. He faith¬ 
fully kept up his payments until he owed only the 
final installment. When this money was not forth¬ 
coming the city financing company, knowing nothing 
about the transaction except what appeared on its 
books, sent its collector to bring the car in. 

With a local officer the collector called at 
the man’s mountain home, found no one there, and 
no trace of the car. They then went to the place 
where the man worked, inquired for him, telling 
their errand. His employer expressed surprise, giv¬ 
ing the man an excellent reputation for steady work 
and trustworthiness. He sent for the delinquent. 
When confronted by the officials the man replied, 
"There is the car in the parking lot, it’s mine, 
and I’ll kill any man who tries to take it away 
from me." 

He looked formidable enough to carry out his 
threat. 1 

It soon developed that It was a rascally agent 
who had not made proper return of the man’s payments. 
The car was left with the mountaineer, and the fi¬ 
nance company brought suit against its agent, re¬ 
covering the money. 

A report recently published in the "Journal 
of the Medical Society of New Jersey" (September, 
19^0), deals with a certain phase of life among 
the Jackson-White people, even of today. It relates 
and illustrates the condition of polydactylism 
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(extra fingers or toes), and syndactylism (webb¬ 
ed fingers or toes). 

It relates the case of a Jackson-White fam¬ 
ily where seven of its nine children had one or 
more of these peculiarities. It was found that 
this condition had existed for four generations 
of this family. The only other recorded instance 
of a recurrence in a family to such an extent is 
said to be in North Carolina. 

These Jackson-Whites who had webbed fingers 
were able to grasp with their hands only to a 
limited extent. Some who had an extra toe or two 
could never wear a shoe, because the toe stuck 
out away from the foot. The article explains the 
surgical treatment that was required. 

Quoting the causes for such a condition the 
writer states that it is due to "inbreeding, low 
intelligence, dietary deficiencies, and poverty," 

Several years ago a sensational New York 
magazine published a lurid account of what pur¬ 
ported to be a visit by one of its reporters among 
the mountain people, telling of their reputed be¬ 
lief in witchcraft, evil eye, conjuring, etc., hold¬ 
ing them up to general ridicule. It was fictitious 
in the extreme, representing all the natives as 
ignorant, superstitious, wicked and vindictive. 

Whatever may have been the characteristics 
of the original settlers the article was a vicious 
fabrication, in no way applicable to the present 
residents. 

The story reached the attention of the 
mountaineers who have ever since resented the 
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aspersions cast on them and do not want strangers 
among them. 

Parents forbid their children to he photo¬ 
graphed, and the only pictures now obtainable are 
those that were secured before the magazine article 
was published. 
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